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SHELTER  CARE 
-Summary- 


Shelter  Care  is  the  detention  of  juveniles  in  nonsecure,  physically 
unres trie  Live  settings,  such  as  Attention  Homes  or  foster  homes,  in  lieu 
of  keeping  them  in  the  more  damaging  environment  of  jail.   Some  youth  _do 
require  the  security  of  jail;  many  others  do  not.   Shelter  Care  is  a 
program  designed  to  purchase  service  (care  and  custody)  from  private 
vendors  for  providing  Shelter  Care  to  youth. 

Shelter  Care  stems  from  Senate  Joint  Resolution  22  of  the.  44th 
Legislature  which  called  for  a  study  of  shelter  and  detention  in  Montana. 
H.B.  738  of  the  45th  Legislature  acted  on  the  study  and  made  available 
Shelter  Care  in  Montana.   A  subgrant  from  the  Montana  Board  of  Crime 
Control  made  the  purchase  of  Shelter  Care  services  a  reality.   A  grant, 
from  MBCC  funded  Shelter  Care  for  FY  78  and,  then,  the  grant  was  increased 
and  renewed  for  FY  79.   The  results  of  one  full  year  of  operation  can  be 
summarized  as : 

1)  Secure  detention  has  been  reduced. 

2)  555  enrollments  into  Shelter  Care  statewide 

3)  6,884  care  days  were  provided  statewide. 

4)  Average  length  of  stay  is  about  12  days. 

5)  52.3%  of  enrollments  were  girls. 

6)  The  average  age  is  15.6  years  old. 

7)  47%  of  placements  into  shelter  were  after  5  p.m.  and 
before  8  a.m. 

8)  70%  of  enrollments  were  for  status  offenses. 

9)  76%  of  youth  were  placed  in  shelter  only  once  during  the 
year. 


10)  Probation  officers  and  Aftercare  counselors  report  about  70% 
of  the  shelter  placements  were  made  in  lieu  of  keeping  a  youth 
in  jail. 

11)  Secure  detention  statistics  indicate  a  drop  not  only  in 
number  of  secure  detentions  but  in  the  hours  of  detention 
after  Shelter  Care  started  operating  within  the  state. 

12)  Differences  in  the  use  of  Shelter  Care  for  boys  and  girls, 
status  offenders  and  delinquents,  and  between  jurisdictions 
require  further  attention. 


Shelter  Care  is  based  on  a  strong  theoretical  foundation  and  demonstrates 
well  that  alternatives  to  jail  can  exist  using  resources  of  the  private 
sector.   It  is  community  based  and  provides  for  the  care  of  children  who 
may  otherwise  be  inappropriately  held  in  jail.   It  appears  to  have 
greatly  affected  jail  populations  of  youth.   The  program  terminates 
federal  funding  soon,  and  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  funding  from 
the  state  general  fund  in  order  to  maintain  operation. 


li. 


I .  INTRODUCTION 

The  Shelter  Care  program  began  functioning  in  Montana  on  July  1, 
1977  through  a  subgrant  from  the  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control.   The 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  fully  describe  the  program's  operation  for 
its  first  year.   This  report  will  include  description  of  the  program's 
inception,  description  and  analysis  of  its  operation,  its  benefits  and 
recommendations  for  its  future.   Ideally,  this  report  will  serve  as  an 
objective  basis  upon  which  the  Shelter  Care  program  can  be  assessed  and 
decisions  made  regarding  its  future. 

II.  DEFINITIONS  IN  SHELTER  CARE  AND  RELATED  CONCEPTS 

Prior  to  proceeding  with  a  full  discussion  of  Shelter  Care  certain 
terms  and  concepts  require  careful  definition  in  order  to  facilitate 
understanding.   Shelter  Care  is  defined  in  several  manners  in  various 
states;  in  Montana  Shelter  Care  is  most  often  conceived  of  in  opposition 
to  secure  detention  of  youth.   That  is,  Shelter  Care  is  the  temporary 
non-secure  detention  of  youth  in  physically  nonrestrictive  environments. 
Secure  detention,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  temporary  incarceration  of 
youth  in  a  physically  restricting  setting,  usually  jail.   (RCM  10- 
1203(18)  and  10-1203(19)). 

In  general  the  non-secure,  nonrestrictive  environments  of  Shelter 
Care  are  of  four  broad  types:   1)  Non-residential  alternatives  ("home 
detention")  based  on  the  St.  Louis  model  of  youth  be:fng  returned  to 
their  parents  recognizance  with  close  supervision  (at  least  daily) 
from  a  caseworker  until  a  court  hearing  is  held;  2)  Attention  home 
alternatives,  which  are  short-term  group  homes  for  6-12  youth  with  live- 
in  group  home  parents;  3)  Runaway  programs  which  are  short-term  group 


homes  focusing  upon  local  runaway  youth  and  placing  emphasis  on 
status  offenders;  4)  Private  Foster  Home  Programs  which  are  generally 
families  offering  surrogate  care  and  maintenance  of  youth  or  a  private 
children's  receiving  home. 

Shelter  Care  in  Montana  uses  the  Attention  Home  concept  and  the 
private  foster  home  concept,  known  as  Emergency  Shelter  Care  Homes. 
Runaway  programs  also  exist,  often  side  by  side  with  Shelter  Care. 

Status  offenders,  a  target  of  both  Shelter  Care  and  runaway  programs, 
are  a  distinct  population  of  youth.   Status  offenses  are  offenses  which 
are  transgressions  due  solely  to  the  ascribed  status  of  age.   That  is, 
status  offenses  are  not  crimes  if  committed  by  adults,  but  are  only 
prohibited  actions  to  youth.   Such  offenses  include  truancy,  runaway, 
curfew  violations,  possession  of  alcohol,  and  incorrigibility  or  beyond 
parental  control.   In  the  Montana  Youth  Court  Act  status  offenders  are, 
for  the  most  part,  termed  Youth  In  Need  of  Supervision  or  YINS. 

Delinquents,  by  contrast,  have  committed  a  crime  which  would  also 
be  a  crime  if  committed  by  an  adult.   Such  a  crime  may  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  misdemeanor  or  a  felony  offense. 

Shelter  Care  of  youth  whether  delinquent  or  YINS,  is  used,  pursuant 
to  the  Youth  Court  Act  Section  10-1212  (2),  for  6  broad  purposes: 


1)  the  youth  needs  to  be  deterred  or  prevented  from  immediate 
repetition  of  his  troubling  behavior; 

2)  Shelter  Care  is  necessary  to  intervene  in  a  crisis  situation 
and  provide  intensive  services  or  attention  that  might  alleviate 
the  problem  and  reunite  the  family; 

3)  the  youth  and  his  family  need  Shelter  Care  to  address  their 
problematic  situation  when  it  is  not  possible  for  the  youth 
to  remain  at  home; 


4)  the  youth  needs  to  be  protected  from  physical  or  emotional 
harm; 

5)  Shelter  Care  is  necessary  to  assess  the  youth  and  his  environment; 

6)  Shelter  Care  is  necessary  to  provide  adequate  time  for  case 
planning  and  disposition. 


Using  these  brief  definitions  as  a  foundation,  an  in  depth  discussion 
of  Shelter  Care  is  possible.   Subsequent  sections  of  this  paper  describe 
theoretical  issues  in  the  development  of  Shelter  Care,  the  historical 
development  of  Shelter  Care  in  Montana  and  the  description  and  impact  of 
the  program. 

III.  THEORETICAL  ISSUES 

Shelter  Care  is  an  operationalization  of  concepts  based  in  the 
symbolic  interactionist  theory  of  sociology,  more  familiarly  known  as 
"labelling  theory"  or  the  "labelling  perspective".   While  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  theory  and  on  labelling,  this  section  of  the  report 
will  only  attempt  to  highlight  the  theoretical  matrix  which  led  to  the 
development  of  sheltering  youth  rather  than  incarcerating  them.   It  is 
important  to  "bear  with"  the  theoretical  issues  and  concepts  involved  in 
order  to  comprehend  "Why  Shelter  Care?"  and  in  order  to  understand  that 
Shelter  Care  is  not  serendipitous  but  is  a  purposeful  application  of 
theory  to  a  program  which  benefits  youth. 

The  interactionist  school  of  sociological  thought  holds  basically 
that  an  actor  develops  a  picture  of  himself,  that  he  basis  his  behaviors 
upon  the  actions,  reactions  and  perceived  actions  and  reactions  of 
others  towards  himself  and  his  behaviors.   The  emphasis,  with  regards  to 
delinquency,  recognizes  the  "...  importance  of  society's  reaction  to 
crime,  as  an  important  ingredient  in  the  perpetuation  and  intensification 

of  criminal  and  delinquent  careers"  (Wellford:  1975). 
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Drawing  upon  numerous  authors  (Schrag:  1971;  Tannenbaum:  1938; 
Lemert:  195.1;  Becker:  1963;  Turk:  1969;  Wellford:  1975;  Rutherford  and 
McDermott:  1976  as  a  few)  several  major  tenets  of  the  labelling  perspective 
stand  out.   Labelling  of  actors  (or  in  terms  of  criminology,  labelling 
of  "misbehaviors")  often  involves  assumptions  that:   1)  a  person  does 
not  become  criminal  (delinquent)  by  violation  of  the  law  but  by  the 
designation  (label)  of  criminality  by  authorities.   Thus,  2)  no  act  is 
intrinsically  criminal.   3)  Getting  ''caught",  however,  begins  the  labelling 
process  and  once  caught,  4)  decision-making  in  the  justice  system  is 
more  often  a  function  of  offender  characteristics  than  of  offense  (e.g. 
age,  socio  economic  level,  sex,  race  determine  more  of  what  may  happen 
than  the  offense).   5)  The  labelling,  and  this  is  a  critical  component, 
is  a  process  that  produces  (at  some  point)  "identification  with  a  deviant 
image  and  subculture  and  a  resulting  rejection  of  the  rejectors'"  (Wellford: 
1975).   Lemert  (1967)  carries  the  effect  of  labelling  further  in  his 
conception  of  "secondary  deviance"  whereby  the  labelled  person  comes  to 
define  himself  as  a  deviant. 

Application  of  labelling  theory  to  juvenile  justice  has  lead  to 
projects  of  diversion  from  and  alternatives  to  the  "system".   In  other 
words,  avoid  the  damaging  label  by  keeping  kids  out  of  the  system.   As 
Rutherford  and  McDermott  (1976)  write,  "Contact  and  processing  of  juveniles 
by  the  juvenile  justice  system  was  viewed  as  potentially  stigmatizing 
and  to  be  avoided  whenever  possible.  .  .   The  gist  of  the  labelling 
theory  approach  is  that  the  conference  of  labels  is  stigmatizing  and 
potentially  harmful  to  the  individual." 

Accepting  labelling  in  juvenile  justice  as  stigmatizing,  the  theory 
evolved  into  diversion  (from  the  system),  alternatives,  and  deins titution- 


alization.   Diversion  is  a  complex  issue  (Rutherford  and  McDermott; 
1976).   True  diversion  means  removal  from  a  juvenile  justice  system 
but  diversion  in  practice  really  means  attempts  at  "minimization  of 
penetration"  into  the  system.   Questions  arise  whether  minimizing  penetration 
in  a  system  does,  in  fact,  reduce  labelling  or  whether  diversion  projects 
and  alternatives  to  the  'traditional'  juvenile  justice  system  decrease 
numbers  of  youth  penetrating  the  system  or  whether  the  net  is  simply 
"widened"  drawing  in  more  youth.   Does  Shelter  Care  provide  an  alternative 
or  are  more  youth  drawn  into  the  system?   In  applying  the  theory  and 
concepts  to  secure  detention  and  to  Shelter  Care,  the  problems  become 
clearer. 

IV.   APPLICATION  OF  THEORY  TO  SHELTER  CARE 

The  secure  detention  of  youth,  or  in  other  words  the  jailing  of 
youth,  has  been  called  "the  dark  side  of  juvenile  justice"  (Sarri:  1974). 
From  the  labelling  perspective  the  jailing  of  youth  serves  to  reinforce 
their  self  conception  as  "delinquent"  (or  "bad")  and  may  actually  lead 
to  more  youth  becoming  further  delinquent.   Studies  indicate  that  labelling 
appears  to  have  the  strongest  effect  on  delinquent  orientations  at 
initial  contact  with  the  system  (Vinter:  1976).   Generally,  jailing  is 
one  of  the  earliest  contacts.   As  Sarri  (1976)  writes  "regardless  of  the 
reasons  put  forth  to  justify  jailing  juveniles,  the  practice  is  almost 
always  destructive  for  the  child  and,  in  the  long  run,  dangerous  for  the 
community  that  allows  its  youth  to  be  handled  in  harmful  ways." 


Other  authorities  document  the  potential  dangers  of  indiscriminate 
use  of  detention.   Consider  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
Standards  (1961): 


The  case  against  the  use  of  jails  for  children  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  youngsters  of  juvenile  court  age  are  still  in  the  process  of 
development  and  are  still  subject  to  change,  however  large  they  may 
be  physically  or  however  sophisticated  their  behavior.   To  place 
them  behind  bars  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  seems  to  turn 
against  them,  and  belief  in  themselves  is  shattered  or  distorted 
merely  confirms  the  criminal  role  in  which  they  see  themselves. 
Jailing  delinquent  youngsters  plays  directly  into  their  hands  by 
giving  them  delinquency  status  among  their  peers.   If  they  resent 
being  treated  like  confirmed  adult  criminals,  they  may  —  and  often 
do  —  strike  back  violently  against  society  after  release.   The 
public  tends  to  ignore  that  every  youngster  placed  behind  bars  will 
return  to  the  society  xcrhich  placed  him  there  (NCCD,  1961,  p. 3). 


Sarri's  work  (1976)  continues  to  make  a  case  that  alternatives  to 
or  diversion  from  jailing  are  needed. 

She  quotes  from  the  Handbook  for  New  Juvenile  Court  Judges  to  provide 
a  clear  statement  of  concern  about  detention  practices: 


"One  of  the  most  critical  experiences  a  child  can  have  after 
involvement  in  the  juvenile  court  "process"  is  detention  or 
Shelter  Care.   The  indiscriminate  use  of  detention. .. is  at 
best  extremely  disruptive  to  the  child's  emotional  security. 
...The  juvenile  court  has  the  sole  responsibility  for  admission  and 
release  of  these  children  and,  therefore,  should  exercise  caution 
and  (pay)  close  attention  to  this  particular  process.   Abdicating 
this  authority  to  police  officers,  parents,  educators  or  even 
detention  personnel  is  inexcusable  and  will  lead  to  the  abuse  of 
personal  freedom  guaranteed  the  child  and  parents,  plus  other 
detrimental  experiences  that  could  be  avoided  (Garff,  1972,  p.  21). 


"Detention  in  physically  restricting  facilities  built  exclusively 
for  juveniles  has  generally  been  characterized  as  progressive,  compared 
to  incarceration  in  adult  jails.   However,  despite  having  some  more 
healthful  or  humane  aspects  than  jails,  detention  facilities  often 


resemble  jails.   Moreover,  many  are  located  next  door  to  a  jail,  and 
staff  may  be  used  interchangeably  (Pappenfort  et  al . ,  1970).   Confinement 
in  a  detention  facility  may  be  similarly  harmful,  particularly  when  the 
youth  has  not  committed  a  criminal  violation." 

A  recent  study  by  LEAA,  Children  in  Custody   (1977)  found  47,000 
children  in  public  detention  on  June  30,  1975  and  an  additional  2.7,000 
other  children  in  private  facilities.   Of  these  about  200  were  in 
shelter  and  2,100  in  group  homes  or  half  way  homes.   A  magazine  article 
(Juris  Doctor  vol.  8  #5,  6-78)  reports  the  findings  of  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund  visitation,  to  449  jails  in  9  states: 

"...it  found  that  38  percent  of  the  jails  had  children  in  them  and 
another  9  percent  sometimes  had  juvenile  inmates,  though  not  at  the 
time  of  the  CDF  visit.   "The  overwhelming  majority  of  children  we 
found  in  adult  jails  were  not  detained  for  violent  crimes  and  could 
not  be  considered  a  threat  to  themselves  or  to  the  community,"  the 
fund's  report  on  the  project  says.   "Only  11.7  percent  were  charged 
with  serious  offenses  against  persons."   Most  were  in  for  property 
offenses,  but  18  percent  were  there  for  status  offenses  and  another 
4.3  percent  "had  committed  no  offense  at  all.   One  boy  was  being 
held  there  because  'he  had  no  place  to  go.'  Another  boy  was  fingerprinted 
and  held  in  jail  because  his  mother  had  been  hospitalized  and  there 
was  no  other  adult  at.  home.   One  child  was  in  jail  for  protection 
from  her  father,  who  was  accused  of  incest." 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  youth  jail  and  the  potential 
for  harm,  alternatives  and  diversion  projects  were  begun.   Shelter  Care 
is  one  method  of  attempting  to  address  the  problem.   It  allows  for  the 
provision  of  non-secure  detention  in  unrestricting  facilities.   Clearly, 
not  all  youth  are  appropriately  placed  into  shelter;  some  require  and 
should  remain  detained  in  secure  environments.   Many  others,  however, 
can  be  held  (detained)  in  the  less  harsh  setting  of  Shelter  Care. 


Young  and  Pappenfort's  (1977)  evaluation  of  Secure  Detention  of 
Juveniles  and  Alterir. ■'■  ives  to  It's  Use  indicates  that  in  alternative 
programs  nearly  90%  of  youths  neither  commit  new  offenses  nor  run  away 
while  in  the  program.   Thus,  sheltering  of  youth  was  seen  as  a  means  of 
removing  youth  from  jail  while  not  presenting  any  greater  risk  to 
society  at  large. 

V.    SHELTER  CARE  IN  MONTANA  -  It's  History 

The  ground  work,  legislative  commitment  to  Shelter  Care,  preparation 
by  the  Governor's  Office,  SRS,  Department  of  Institutions  and  MBCC  and 
others  has  been  extensive.   In  apt  response  to  concerns  expressed  nationwide 
and  in  Montana  to  the  jailing  of  youth,  the  44th  Legislature  unanimously 
passed  Senate.  Joint  Resolution  22,  "A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana  Requesting  the  Office 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  study  Shelter  Care  and  Detention 
Services  for  Juveniles;  and  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  such 
services."   SJR  22  called  for  "a  comprehensive  plan  for  shelter  and 
detention  care  services  for  juveniles  who  are  awaiting  court  orders  or 
the  execution  of  court  orders." 

The  office  of  the  Governor's  Budget  and  Program  planning  prepared 
the  comprehensive  Detention  and  Shelter  Care  Plan  1976.   On  the  basis 
of  the  plan  the  45th  Legislature  was  able  to  prepare  and  pass  HB  738 
which  established  Shelter  Care  in  Montana.  With  this  authority  a  grant 
proposal  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Institutions  for  the  provision 
of  Shelter  Care,  services  to  youth  in  Montana.   The  grant,  submitted  to 
MBCC,  was  awarded  June  24,  1977,  for  $139,934  for  the  first  year.   A 
subsequent  grant  renewal  was  prepared  to  fund  Shelter  Care  for  a  second 
year.   On  May  24,  1978,  the  renewal  was  awarded  for  $151,736  for  the 
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second  year  of  operation.  Future  funding  must  be  sought  from  the  46th 
Legislative  Session  to  fund  Shelter  Care  entirely  from  General  Fund  as 
no  additional  Federal  funding  is  available. 

The  statistics  and  report  of  operation  which  follow  describe  the 
first  full  year  of  Shelter  Care  operation  in  Montana.   The  data  in 
Part  VII  (I)  is  most  illuminating. 

VI.   HOW  SHELTER  CARE  WORKS  IN  MONTANA 

In  essence,  Shelter  Care  in  Montana  is  the  purchase  of  service  from 
private  vendors  throughout  the  state.   As  noted,  two  models  for  providing 
shelter  service  exist  in  Montana:   1)  Attention  Homes,  and  2)  Foster  and 
Receiving  Homes.   There  are  6  Attention  Homes  in: 

1)  Anaconda  (Discovery  House,  Sr.  Gilmary  Vaughn,  Director) 

2)  Butte  (Soroptimists  Attention  Home,  Mary  Malevak,  Chairperson) 

3)  Great  Falls  (Runaway  Attention  Home,  Cathy  Craig,  Director) 

4)  Helena  (Attention  Home  Inc.,  Linda  Wood,  Director) 

5)  Livingston  (Park  County  Attention  Home,  Mike  Fleming) 

6)  Missoula  (Missoula  Attention  Home,  Geoff  Birnbaum,  Director) 

Additional  Services  are  provided  by  receiving  homes  in: 

1)  Billings  (Billings  Children's  Receiving  Home) 

2)  Great  Falls  (Great  Falls  Children's  Receiving  Home) 

3)  Ronan  (Mission  Valley  Receiving  Center) 

Emergency  foster  homes  exist  in  several  counties: 

1)  Custer  (3) 

2)  Fergus  (number  varies) 

3)  Flathead  (3) 

4)  Gallatin  (number  varies) 

5)  Ravalli  (1) 

Procedurally,  upon  apprehension  of  a  youth,  whether  delinquent  or  YINS , 
the  Probation  Officer  or  Aftercare  Counselor  makes  a  determination  that 
a  youth  is  appropriate  for  sheltering.   (The  criteria  for  shelter 
placement,  are  spelled  out  in  the  Youth  Court  Act  (Section  10-1212  (2).) 


The  youth  is  then  taken  to  the  shelter  facility  and  admitted.   A  data 
form  is  completed  and  submitted.   When  the  youth  leaves  shelter,  the 
placing  officer  certifies  the  dates  of  placement  and  submits  a  payment 
approval  to  the  Shelter  Care  Coordinator.   The  Shelter  Care  service 
provider  submits  a  vendor  invoice  to  the  Shelter  Care  Coordinator  specifying 
dates  and  charges.   Payment  is  then  made  to  the  Shelter  Care  facility 
for  the  care  provided  for  the  youth. 

Payment  to  the  private  service  providers  is  at  a  rate  consistent 
with  their  costs,  not  to  exceed  $20  per  day  per  youth.   Payment  to 
emergency  foster  homes  is  at  a  fixed  rate  of  $8  per  day  per  youth.   In 
addition,  a  retainer  fee  is  paid  to  certain  emergency  foster  homes  to 
insure  continuously  available  bed  space  for  shelter  care  in  outlying 
areas.   A  contractual  agreement  pays  such  homes  a  token  of  $30  per  month 
to  retain  bed  space  for  Shelter  Care  needs.   There  are  currently  9  such 
contracted  beds  statewide  (Hamilton,  Reman  (2),  Kalispell  (3),  Miles 
City  (2) ,  and  Ashland) . 

The  stay  in  Shelter  Care,  according  to  law  (1.0-1203  (18)  RCM  1947), 
is  temporary.  Thus,  the  use  of  Shelter  Care  is  limited  to  30  calendar 
days.   Upon  justification,  a  15  calendar  day  extension  is  available,  for 
a  total  maximum  stay  of  45  days  during  any  single  Shelter  Care  enrollment. 
Discussion  of  the  statistics  of  the  year  of  operations  will  indicate 
this  time  is  more  than  adequate;  the  average  stay  is  about  12  days. 

In  sum,  Shelter  Care  is  a  system  of  purchase  of  services  for  care 
of  youth  from  private  vendors  in  lieu  of  keeping  certain  youth  in  jail. 
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VII.  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  OF  SHELTER  CARE  IN  ITS  FIRST  YEAR 

A  prior  report  described  the  first  243  days  of  Shelter  Care  operations. 
Here  that  report  is  expanded  to  cover  a  full  year.   It  includes  all 
youth  enrolled  into  Shelter  Care  from  July  1,  1977  until  June  30,  1978. 
The  description  should  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  benefits 
of  Shelter  Care  for  the  youth  and  all  citizens  of  Montana.   (See  especially 
Section  I.)   The  major  objectives  of  Shelter  Care,  as  stated  in  the 
original  grant  and  renewal  proposals  are: 

1)  To  reduce  jail  populations  of  youth  and  provide  services  to 
youth  in  crises.   (See  Section  I) 

2)  To  provide  funds  for  purchase  of  Shelter  Care  services  for 
about  500  youth. 

3)  To  provide  retainers  for  12  beds  statewide. 

4)  To  minimize  the  excessive  use  or  overuse  of  Shelter  Care. 

a.  keep  extensions  past  30  days  low  (below  20%). 

b.  keep  the  length  of  stay  low  (below  14  days  average). 

5)  To  review  and  evaluate  service  providers. 

6)  To  prepare  written  evaluations  of  Shelter  Care. 

Hopefully  the  description  provided  herein  will  serve  to  evaluate 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives.   The  material  below  is  presented 
in  segments  or  topics.   Comparisons  between  service  providers  are 
minimized  and  comparisons  between  Judicial  Districts  are  anonymous  and 
in  no  particular  sequence.   (Data  is  not  equally  available  for  all 
variables  and,  therefore,  totals  in  all  tables  are  not  equal.) 

A.    Referrals  to  Shelter  Care 

During  FY  78  there  were  555  enrollments  into  Shelter  Care 
programs  for  a  total  of  6,884  care  days.   This  does  not  mean  that  555 


1.1 


individual  youth  were  enrolled,  as  some  youth  were  placed  into  Shelter 
more  than  one  time.   However,  the  vast  majority  of  youth  (76%  or  420 
youth)  had  been  placed  into  shelter  but  once  during  the  year. 


TABLE  1 
TRIOR  SHELTER  CARE  RECORDED 

Number      % 

More  than  one  enrollment  in  Shelter      133        24 
One  enrollmenl  in  Shelter  420        76 


Total  553       100 


TABLE  2 
REFERRALS  TO  SHELTER  CARE 

Number     % 

Probation  Officers     461     83.1 
Aftercare  Counselors    94     16. 9 

Total  555    100 


As  seen  in  Table  2,  by  far  most  youth  were  placed  into  shelter  by 
juvenile,  probation  officers.   This  may  be  an  indirect  indicator  that 
probation  officers  are  using  shelter  rather  than  jail  for  youth. 
Although  data  is  not  available  for  all  cases,  Table  3  further  indicates 
many  of  these  youth  (64.7%)  are  referred  to  probation  officers  by  law 
enforcement. 


TABLE  3 
REFERRALS  TO  PLACING  AGENCY  FOR  SHELTER  CARE 


Referral  From 

Number 

1 

Law  Enforcement 

189 

64.7 

Parent (s) /guardians 

30 

10.3 

School 

6 

2.1 

Self 

28 

9.6 

Other  (relatives/frie 

.nds) 

39 

13.4 

100.1% 
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In  regards  to  many  referrals  coming  to  probation  officers  from  law 
enforcement,  the  time  at  which  a  youth  was  placed  into  Shelter  Care  is 
most  illuminating.   MBCC  data  (Crime  in  Montana:   1977)  indicates  that 
most  juvenile  arrests  occurr  after  "normal"  working  hours.   (MBCC  data 
shows  79%  of  juvenile  arrests  happening  from  4  p.m.  until  8  a.m.;  49% 
between  midmight  and  8  a.m.)   The  noctural  pattern  of  arrests  indicates 
the  potential  is  greatest  for  the  jailing  of  youth  during  late  hours. 
Fortunately  sheltering  of  youth  is  beginning  to  reflect  a  similar 
pattern,  again  perhaps  as  an  indirect  indicator  of  impact  on  jail  populations 
of  youth.   Table  4  illustrates  the  Shelter  Care  time  of  placement  pattern. 
It  shows  about  48%  of  referrals  are  after  5  p.m.  and  before  8  a.m. 


TABLE  4 
TIME  OF  PLACEMENT  INTO  SHELTER 


Number 

1 

129 

52.7 

81 

33.1 

35 

14.3 

8  am  -  5  pm 

5  pm  -  midnight 

midnight  -  8  am 

Total  245     100.1% 

The  table  also  illustrates  that  perhaps  more  could  be  done  to  impact 
arrests  during  the  late  hours  by  strengthing  availability  and  using 
Shelter  Care. 

Similarly,  Table  5  reflects  that  Shelter  Care  may  be  appropriately 
impacting  the  jailing  of  youth  who  may  be  most  damaged  by  incarceration, 
the  status  offender.   As  is  seen  41.3%  of  reasons  for  placement  into 
shelter  were  for  runaway.   When  all  of  the  status  offenses  are  combined 
they  total  about  62%  of  all  shelter  placements." 


This  percentage  differs  from  that  reported  in  the  summary  as  this  table 
only  represents  data  from  placing  agencies. 
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TABLE  5 
REASON  GIVEN  BY  PLACING  AGENCY  FOR  SHELTER  PLACEMENT 


Runaway 
Incorrigible 

Other  status  (curfew,  etc.) 

Thefts  &  Other  Property  Offenses 

Burglary 

Drug/alcohol  related 

Crimes  against  persons 

Other  (vandalism,  trespass,  etc.) 

Total 


Number 


% 


281    100.0 


Cumulative  % 


116 

41.3 

41.3 

46 

16.4 

57.7 

13 

4.6 

62.3 

28 

10.0 

72.3 

20 

7.1 

79.4 

8 

2.8 

82.2 

8 

2.8 

85.0 

42 

15.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Even  more  interesting,  38%  of  shelter  placements  were  for  youth  considered 
delinquent;  youth  who  may  well  have  otherwise  been  jailed. 

B.    Shelter  Care  Facility 

Upon  referral,  youth  are  placed  into  one  of  the  service 
provider  homes.   For  descriptive  purposes  the  providers  are  categorized 
as: 

1)  Attention  Homes 

2)  Receiving  Homes,  or 

3)  Emergency  Foster  Homes 

The  distribution  in  Table  6  is  clear  in  its  indication  that  Attention 
Homes  provide  the  bulk  of  Shelter  Care  services.   As  they  are  best 
prepared  for  that  task,  this  statistic  is  appropriate. 


TABLE  6 
Distribution  of  Placements  by  Service  Provider 


Number 


% 


Attention  Homes 
Receiving  Homes 
Emergency  Foster  Homes 

Total 


367 

66.1 

159 

28.6 

29 

5.2 

555 


100 
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Within  the  Attention  Home  category,  most  placements  were  made  at  the 

Butte  Soroptimist  Attention  Home  (103  or  18.6%  of  the  grand  total).   Missoula 

accounted  for  the  second  most  with  85  or  15.3%.   Within  the  receiving 

homes  Billings  Children's  Receiving  Home  accounted  for  134  placements 

(24.1%  of  the  total).   In  emergency  foster  homes,  Fergus  County  led 

with  11  placements  (2%)  followed  by  Ravalli  county.   Attention  Homes  appear 

to  be  providing  the  services  they  were  designed  to  deliver  with 

respect  to  Shelter  Care  and  are  influencing  jail  populations. 

C.    Judicial  District  and  Placements 

The  Judicial  District  is  used  as  a  measure  because  probation 
officers  work  district-wide  and  Shelter  Care  facilities  must  also  serve 
wide  areas.   The  table  below  indicates  a  range  of  use  and  also  indicates 
some  areas  wherein  shelter  services  need  to  pursued.   Several  districts 
have  not  used  shelter  services  at  all. 

TABLE  7 
Shelter  Placement  by  Judicial  District 

Judicial  District 

ABCDEF  GHI  JK  TOTAL 

Number 
of  Place- 
ments    2   1    143   1    11   67    5    106   43    110   66    555 

%      .4   .2  25.8   .2   2.0   12.1  .9    19.1   7.7   19.8   11.9   100% 

Analysis  indicates  that  the  Judicial  District  is  an  important  intervening 
variable  in  the  use  of   Shelter  Care,  for  whom  it  is  used  and  for  how 
long.   It  is  a  variable  which  should  be  controlled  in  any  in  depth 
analysis  or  evaluation.   For  example,  among  major  users  of  Shelter  Care 
the  average  length  of  stay  can  range  from  9.7  days  to  15  days  depending 

upon  Judicial  District. 
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D.    Sex 

During  the  year  52.3%  of  placements  were  girls  (290)  and  47.7% 
were  boys  (265).   The  sex  of  the  person  placed  into  shelter  does 
not  seem  to  be  closely  associated  with  other  variables.   Girls  do  stay 
slightly  longer  in  shelter  on  the  average  (13.2  days  for  girls;  11.5 
days  for  boys)  but  the  difference  is  insignificant.   Sex,  however,  does 
seem  to  be  important  in  its  association  with  whether  or  not  the  youth  is 
a  status  offender,  which,  in  turn,  is  associated  with  length  of  stay. 


TABLE  8 
Behavior  By  Sex 

Status  Offense        Delinquent  Offense      Total 

Female  112  17  129 

Male  82  66  148 


Total  194  83  277 

Table  8  shows  that  about  86%  of  girls  were  status  offenders,  whereas 

about  55%  of  the  boys  were.   As  with  arrests,  female  status  offenders 

are  heavily  represented.   In  terms  of  Shelter  Care,  this  may  be  good. 

Having  had  more  girls  than  boys  placed  into  shelter  and,  in  addition, 

more  female  status  offenders,  the  jail  population  of  female  status  offenders 

should  be  affected. 

E.    Age 

The  age  of  youth  placed  into  shelter  averaged  about  15.6 
years.   The  mode,  or  most  frequently  occurring  age,  was  15%  years;  the 
median  was  15.7  years.   Boys  were  slightly  older,  though  not  significantly, 
being  15.7  years  old;  girls  were  averaging  15.5  years  of  age.   The  age 
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of  youth  in  shelter  placement  appears  basically  unassociated  with  any 
of  the  variables  discussed  in  this  report. 

F.    Length  of  Stay 

The  length  of  stay  when  placed  in  shelter  is  an  important 
variable.   The  length  of  stay  effects  program  costs,  influences  the  youth, 
and  influences  the  decision  made  for  the  youth.   Statewide  the  average 
length  of  stay  in  all  facilities  is  12.4  days.   This  figure  is  appropriately 
less  than  the  14  days  which  was  an  objective  of  the  program.   It  is 
worthwhile  to  note  that  the  modal  stay  is  .a  short  1  day  and  the  median 
is  7.9  days. 

As  has  been  indicated,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the 
length  of  stay  when  other  variables  such  as  facility,  district,  offenses, 
etc.  are  considered.   For  example,  youth  who  have  been  in  shelter 
previously  remain  in  shelter  longer  than  youth  who  have  never  before 
been  in  Shelter  Care. 

TABLE  9 
Length  of  Stay  by  Prior  Shelter  Care  Experience 

Average  Stay 

No  Prior  Shelter  12.0  days 

Prior  Shelter  13.8  days 


TABLE  10 
Average  Length  of  Stay  by  Facility 

Average  Number  Care  Days 

Butte  12.3  days  1262  care  days 

Anaconda  16.8  872 

Helena  15.2  1046 

Great  Falls  9.1  508 

Missoula  8.8  748 
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TABLE  10 
Average  Length  of  Stay  by  Facility 
(Continued) 


Billings  Receiving  Home 
Great  Falls  Receiving  Home 
Mission  Valley  Receiving  Center 
Emergency  Foster  Homes 


Statewide 


l£LcjJ-3jif-  Number   Care  Days 

11.0  days  1477  care  days 
13.0         182 
25.5         280 
16.4         509 


12.4 


6884 


Table  10  illustrates  the  significant  variance  between  facilities.   Other 
variables  also  illustrate  the  variation  in  length  of  stay.   Important 
among  these  is  whether  the  youth  is  a  status  offender  or  a  delinquent. 


TABLE  11 
Delinquent  or  Status  Offenses  and  Length  of  Stay 


Status  Offender 
Delinquent 


11.6  days 
14.1  days 


The  table  above  shows  the  difference  between  the  two  categories  of 
behavior  in  their  average  length  of  stay.   Delinquents,  on  the  average, 
remain  in  shelter  2-5  days  longer  than  status  offenders.   The  difference 
is  not  statistically  significant.   Table  11,  however,  can  be  elaborated 
to  show  some  interesting  differences  when  the  sex  of  the  youth  is  taken 
into  account. 


TABLE  12 
Average  Stay  by  Sex  and  Behavior 


Male 
Female 


Status 

10.7  days 
12.3  days 


Delinquent 

13.7  days 
15.5  days 


It  is  clear  that  females  spend  more  time  in  shelter  when  the  type  of 
behavior  is  considered.   Girls  who  were  status  offenders  remained  in 
shelter  1.6  days  longer;  female  delinquents  remained  in  shelter  1.8  days 
longer  than  males.   It  is  especially  obvious  that  male  status  offenders 
spend  the  least  time  in  shelter.   This  follows  many  national  patterns  in 
the  treatment  of  female  status  offenders.   Furthermore,  the  differences 
indicate  a  need  to  concentrate  effort  on  the  female  status  offender  to 
secure  her  more  equal  treatment.   In  addition,  the  average  stay  for  female 
delinquents  is  longer  than  was  established  as  an  objective  of  the  grant. 

As  noted,  the  limit  on  Shelter  Care  is  30  days  with  a  15  day 
extension  possible.   It  is  a  worthwhile  accomplishment  to  see  that  only 
10%  of  the  Shelter  Care  placements  required  extensions  beyond  30  days. 
Of  the  555  enrollments  into  shelter,  55  stayed  more  than  30  days  (30 
extensions  for  girls,  25  for  boys).   Of  those  requiring  extensions,  69% 
were  status  offenders. 

The  length  of  stay  in  shelter  is,  on  the  average,  much  longer  than 
the  average  time  a  youth  would  spend  if  placed  into  secure  jail-type 
detention.   Work  must  be  done  to  maintain  a  low  average  stay  in  Shelter 
Care  placement.   (See  Table  20.) 

G.    Cost 

Cost  is,  of  necessity,  a  paramount  concern.   As  was  stated  the 
payment  rate  ranges  from  $8.00  per  day  per  youth  in  emergency  foster 
homes  up  to  $20.00  per  day  per  youth  in  Attention  Home  settings  offering 
multiple  services.   Considering  the  full  range  of  shelter  services, 
the  average  cost  per  youth  per  day  is  about  $15.58  (not  including  costs 
of  program  administration  in  Helena  nor  retainers  paid  to  emergency 
homes).   (The  median  cost  per  day  is  $18.58;  the  mode  is  $20.00) 
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II.   Perceived  Benefits  to  Youth 

Both  the  Shelter  Care  service  vendors  and  the  agency  responsible 
for  placing  youth  into  shelter  were  asked  to  submit  data  regarding  their 
perceptions  of  the  program.   Below  appear  the  results  of  their  responses 
for  each  youth  placed. 

1)    Vendor's  Perceptions 

Shelter  Care  facility  personnel  were  asked  whether  or  not 
they  felt  a  youth  would  have  been  held  in  jail  if  not  placed  in  shelter  for 
each  referral.   In  67.4%  of  the  cases  (192),  the  vendors  felt  the  youth 
would  have,  been  placed  in  jail.   An  additional  9.8%  (28)  felt  "maybe"  a 
youth  would  not  have  been  jailed.   Only  22.8%  (65)  felt  a  certain  youth 
would  not  have  been  jailed  if  Shelter  Care  was  not  available  for  use. 

Vendor's,  too,  were  asked  to  rank  the  perceived  benefit  to  youth 
from  being  placed  in  shelter.   Table  33  illustrates  the  results. 

TABLE  13 
Vendor's  Pvanking  of  Benefits  in  Shelter 

How  would  you  rank  the  effect  of  Shelter  Care? 

%         Cumulative  %        Number 


Very  Beneficial 

40.5 

40.5 

119 

Beneficial 

40.8 

8.1.3 

120 

Uncertain 

16.3 

97.6 

48 

Unbenef icial 

1.7 

99.3 

5 

Very  Unbeneficia 

1 

.7 

100 

2 

Total  100  100  294 

Over  80%  of  the  vendors  perceived  the  sheltering  of  youth  as  beneficial 
or  very  beneficial  while  only  2.4%  saw  shelter  as  unbenef icial  or  very 
unbenef icial  for  the  youth. 
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2)    Agency  Perceptions 

The  agency  responsible  for  placing  a  youth  into  Shelter 
Care  was  also  asked  to  complete  a  data  form  on  each  placement.   Included 
among  the  questions  on  the  data  form  is  whether  or  not  a  youth  had  been 
placed  into  jail  previously  as  an  indirect  indicator  of  the  anticipated 
reduction  in  jailing  of  youth  as  well  as  of  a  youth's  history. 


TABLE  14 
Youth  in  Shelter  Who  Had  Been  in  Jail 

Prior  Jail  Experience         Number  _%_ 

45.3 
35.8 
18.9 


Yes 

139 

No 

110 

Unknown 

58 

Total  307  100 

As  is  seen,  many  youth  who  are  now  being  placed  into  shelter  have,  at 
some  time,  experienced  jail.   This  is  indicative  of  impacts  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  youth  in  secure  detention  who  may  have  been 
inappropriately  jailed.   The  age  of  youth  who  had  been  in  jail  is  about 
10  months  older  than  youth  who  have  not  experienced  jail  before  being 
placed  in  Shelter  Care. 

Table  15  is  a  good  indicator  of  the  impact  of  Shelter  Care  upon 
secure  detention.   The  table  presents  the  results  of  agency  officials 
responding  to  the  question  whether  or  not  youth  were  placed  into  shelter 
in  lieu  of  jail.   More  than  69%  of  youth  were  placed  in  shelter  rather 
than  jail.   Although  this  table  does  not  represent  all  555  Shelter  Care 
enrollments  for  the  year,  data  from  MBCC  (See  Section  I)  indicate  substantial 
reductions  in  the  number  of  youth  detained  and  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  secure  detention. 
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TABLE  15 
Youth  Placed  into  Shelter  In  Lieu  of  Jail 

In  Lieu?  %  Number 

Yes  69.4         213 

No  30.6  94 

Total  100  307 

Conversely,  placing  agents  were  asked  what  would  have  happened  to 
youth  if  Shelter  Care  was  not  available  to  them.   Again  67%  (201)  responded 
the  youth  would  have  been  jailed.   It  seems  clear  that  shelter  is  being 
used  to  directly  Impact  the  jail  population  of  youth  who  may  better  be 
served  in  shelter  than  in  jail. 

In  addition,  data  from  placing  agencies  reflects  that  most  youth 
are  returning  home  after  their  stay  in  Shelter  Care. 


TABLE  16 
Disposition  after  Shelter  Care 

Disposition  %.         Cumulative  %      Number 

Return  Home  49.2 

Foster/Group  Home  29.6 

Commitment  to  Institutions  1.3 
Other  (relative,  job  corps, 

etc.)  19.9 

Total  100  100.0  301 


Finally,  placing  agents  were  asked  what  they  perceived  the  effect 
of  sheltering  a  youth  to  be  on  the  eventual  outcome  for  the  youth.   As 
is  indicated,  over  50%  felt  the  use  of  shelter  improved  the  outcome  (what 
happened)  for  the  youth.   An  additional  23%  felt  there  was  a  slight 
improvement. 
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80.1 
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TABLE  17 

Effect  of  Shelter 

Care 

1 

Cumulative  % 

Number 

53.8 

53.8 

126 

23.5 

77.3 

55 

20.9 

98.2 

49 

1.7 

99.9 

4 

Effect 

Improved 

Slightly  Improved 
No  Effect 
Poor  Effect 

Total  99.9  99.9  234 

I.    Secure  Detention  in  Montana:   The  Potential  Impact  of  Shelter  Care  . 

The  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control  routinely  collects  data  about 
the  secure  detention  of  juveniles  within  the  state.   Known  as  JPIS,  the 
statistics  kept  reflect  the  referrals,  cases  and  detentions  handled  by 
the  juvenile  probation  officers.   The  data  records  the  number  of  secure 
detentions  of  youths,  whether  as  delinquent  or  YINS,  and  the  amount  of 
time  detained.   If  the  impact  of  Shelter  Care  is  to  be  seen  anywhere,  it 
should  be  reflected  in  the  detention  statistics  collected  by  MBCC.   The 
detention  data  available  from  MBCC  is  presented  here  to  clearly  demonstrate 
the  impact  of  Shelter  Care.   The  detention  data  has,  for  comparison  with 
Shelter  Care,  been  broken  down  into  three  time  periods:   1)  the  six 
months  preceding  the  introduction  of  Shelter  Care  (January  1,  1977  to 
June  30,  1977),  2)  the  first  six  months  of  Shelter  Care  operation  (July 
1,  1977  to  December  31,  1977)  and,  3)  the.  second  six  months  of  Shelter 
Care  (January  1,  1978  to  June  30,  1978). 

TABLE  18 
Total  Detentions  During  the  First  Year  of  Shelter  Operations 
By  Sex  and  Offense  (7-1-77  to  6-30-78) 

Delinquent  YINS  TOTAL 

Male  460  232  612 

Female  110  252  362 

Total  570  484  1054 
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As  the  table  shows,  there  were  1,054  detentions  during  the  year  Shelter 
Care  was  operational.   Obvious  differences  are  seen  from  shelter  in  that 
58%  of  secure  detentions  were  boys  as  opposed  to  47.7%  in  Shelter  Care. 
Additionally,  81%  of  delinquent  detentions  were  boys  while  only  48%  of 
YINS  detentions  were  boys. 

Breaking  the  number  of  secure  detentions  down  into  the  three  time 
groups  described,  the  impact  of  shelter  becomes  clear. 

TABLE  19 
Total  Detentions  by  Time  Period  and  Offense 

Delinquents  YINS  Totals 

Prior  to  Shelter       325  287  612 

1st  Six  Months         303  264  567 

2nd  Six  Months         267  _220_  487 

Total  895  771  1666 

It  is  emphasized  that  delinquent  detentions  have  been  reduced  by  17.8% 
from  before  Shelter  Care  through  the  second  six  months.   YINS  detentions, 
similarly,  have  been  reduced  by  23.3%  during  the.  same  time  (total  detentions 
were  reduced  by  about  20%).   This  is  particularly  encouraging  as  the 
detention  of  status  offenders  is  being  obviously  affected.   The  total 
hours  spent  in  detention  shows  a  similar  encouraging  reduction  since 
Shelter  Care  began.   Chart  1  graphically  shows  the  reduction. 
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This  is  a  33.4%  reduction  in  hours  for  delinquents  and  a  _49_.  2%  reduction 
in  hours  of  detention  for  YINS.   The  following  table  shows  the  reduction 
by  average  hours  spent  in  secure,  detention  for  boys  and  girls,  delinquents 
and  YINS,  to  better  illustrate  the  overall  impact  on  juvenile  justice. 


TABLE  20 
Average  Hours  Detained  by  Sex  and  Offense 


Delinquent 

YJ 

:ns 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

73.6 

85.3 

54.7 

45.8 

62.9 

85.3 

52.4 

51.9 

59.6 

73.5 

32.9 

33.1 

Prior  to  Shelter 
1st  Six  Months 
2nd  Six  Months 


Thus,  the  average  detention  time  for  female  YINS  has  been  reduced  by 
12.7  hours  to  33.1  hours  (or  about  a  28%  reduction).   Significantly,  the 
hours  male  YINS  spend  in  detention  has  also  been  reduced  by  nearly  40% 
and  the  time  for  both  boys  and  girls  YINS  is  more  nearly  equal  than 
before. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  detentions  and  hours  of  detention 
whether  for  boys  or  girls,  whether  delinquent  or  not,  is  a  very  positive 
indicator  of  the  impact  of  Shelter  Care.   Although  no  absolute  casual 
link  can  be  asserted  between  the  presence  of  shelter  and  the  reduction 
of  secure  detentions,  the  data  shown  does  illustrate  very  clearly  that 
jail  populations  of  youth  are  being  affected.   As  shelter  was  established 
as  an  alternative  to  jail,  it  is  hoped  the  reduction  is  the  result  of 
sheltering  youth  rather  than  jailing  them.   As  reductions  are  largest  in 
the  area  of  YINS  and  as  most  enrollments  into  shelter  are  also  YINS 
further  evidence  of  the  effect  of  shelter  is  presented.   It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  author  that  Shelter  Care  is  providing  the  service  for  which  it 
was  designed  and  that  the  detention  data  from  MBCC  verify  the  trend. 
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VIII.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  document  as  many  aspects  and 
functions  of  Shelter  Care   as  possible  using  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  as  a  basis.   From  the  theoretical  discussion  of  labelling  to 
the  application  as  a  specific  program  designed  to  fit  the  theories  and 
to  benefit  youth  by  providing  alternatives,  Shelter  Care  was  described. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  objectives  of  Shelter  Care  described  in 
Part  VII,  some  conclusions  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  objectives 
can  be  made.   The  primary  goal  of  shelter  is  to  impact  jail  populations 
of  youth.   First,  no  absolute  evidence  or  perfect  statistical  proof  is 
available  to  state  that  Shelter  Care  alone  directly  reduces  jail  populations 
of  youth.   There  are  just  too  many  variables  to  properly  control;  traits 
and  traditions  in  the  various  Judicial  Districts,  availability  of  shelter, 
differences  in  law  enforcement,  crime  rates  etc.   Nonetheless  there  are 
numerous  indirect  indicators  that  jail  populations  are  being  effected. 
Primarily,  Shelter  Care  provided  6,884  care  days  of  which  some  portion 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  spent  in  jail.   Reports  from  Probation 
Officers,  Aftercare  Counselors,  and  vendors  all  point  to  a  high  percentage 
of  youth  being  placed  in  Shelter  Care  in  lieu  of  jail.   Whether  the  nets 
of  juvenile  justice  have  been  widened  to  include  more  kids  by  providing 
shelter  is  unansxrerable  at  this  point.   However,  Section  I  is  clear  in 
its  indication  of  reduced  secure,  detention  practices  in  Montana.   Thus,  the 
.author  feels  confident  that  shelter  has  provided  a  less  severe,  non- 
stigmatizing  non-secure  detention  for  youth  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  jailed. 

Objective  2  of  the  program  seems  to  have  been  easily  accomplished 
in  the  555  shelter  enrollments  for  6,884  care  days,  and  the  number  appears 

to  be  growing. 
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The  third  objective,  to  retain  emergency  bed  space  in  outlying 
areas,  has  been  75%  accomplished  with  the  retention  of  9  emergency 
foster  home  bed  spaces  statewide  for  shelter  services. 

The  minimization  of  excessive  use  of  Shelter  as  stated  in  Objective 
4  also  appears  to  have  been  successfully  accomplished.   Extensions 
beyond  the  30  day  limit  have  been  maintained  at  9.9%  (55).   Furthermore, 
the  average  length  of  stay  has  been  kept  below  the  anticipated  14  days 
as  the  statewide  average  for  the  year  was  12.4  days.   Work  must  be  done  to 
keep  the  average  low. 

Based  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  and  all  the  descriptive 
statistics  of  sheltering,  the  program  is  successful.   It  is  worthy  of 
continued  support.   It  is  recommended  that  Shelter  Care  be  continued 
in  its  present  form  and  that  funding  be  made  available  from  General 
Funds  to  allow  the  program  to  continue. 
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